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THE SEA GULL 


A nautical bird the sea gull is 
And a nautical bird is he. 

He looks like a yacht when he floats on the waves 
And faces into the sea. 


When the sea gull flies, his wings 

Are like pennons, narrow and white, 

And the cry that the sea gull cries, is the gust 
Of winds in the sails at night. 


Oh, the sea gull has a rolling gait 
(Like a sailor ashore!) on land, 
And the footprints left by this nautical bird 


Are like anchors drawn in the sand! 


—ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 











THE PEDLAR’S CLOCK 


By Maser Leigh Hunt 


Illustrated by Cameron Wright 


Mues, Ezra, and Timothy Bellamy needed no clock to tell 
them when it was time to bring the cows home. It would 
have done them no good to wish for one, either, for Father 
was stubborn about having a clock in the house. He was 
jealous for the big silver watch which his own father had 
bought in Boston town sixty years before. 

Sometimes, when Father wound the watch at night, he 
would allow the children to hold it, vigilant all the while 
to see that no harm came to his precious heirloom. When 
he went off on any kind of a journey, he always wore the 
watch, looking very grand with the thick silver chain looped 
across his vest. But such occasions were rare. Most of 
the time the watch ticked away in its bulky leather case, 
hidden in the top drawer of the tall desk that stood in the 
parlor of the Connecticut farmhouse where the Bellamys 
lived in 1822. 

So, for the most part, the days were measured for the 
family by the position of the sun in the sky, by the shadows 
which were cast by this or that familiar object. When the 
sun stood, as it seemed to Timothy, about a foot from the 
dark line of forest that lay to the westward, he knew that 
it was time for him and his brothers to bring Daisy and 
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Sukey and Muley home for the milking. 

Miles, who was the eldest, claimed Daisy for his cow. 

Ezra pretended that Sukey belonged to him. 

Muley, a gentle creature without horns, was the pet and 
special charge of Timothy. Each boy milked his own cow, 
morning and night, and carried in the brimming pails. 

Mother had been provoked with Father on the day that 
he had bought Muley. “Another cow?” she exclaimed: 
“When Daisy and Sukey give us all the milk we need. I 
declare, Jonathan, you are foolish over cows. I would much 
rather you had brought us a clock.” 

But Father said, ““We have one perfectly good timepiece 
in the house. That is enough. And a cow is valuable prop- 
erty, whereas a clock is just an ornament!” 

“Tush, Jonathan,” said Grandmother Bellamy, “thee ex- 
aggerates to suit thine own argument. A clock is certainly 
more than an ornament, and Elizabeth doesn’t want just the 
works of a clock, that folks call a ‘wag-on-the-wall.’ ” 

“No,” said Mother, “I want a clock in a nice case with 
pictures painted on the glass.” Mother’s eyes shone a little, 
as if she could plainly see the clock of her dreams. 

“Tis a frivolous wish, Elizabeth,” reproved Father, ‘‘and 
not in keeping with your good judgment. Clocks are ex- 
pensive luxuries, and I can ill afford to buy one.” 

“But, Father,” said seventeen-year-old Prudence, timidly, 
“these new shelf-clocks with wooden works are much less 
dear.” 


> 


murmured Mother. At 
that everyone had to laugh, for Mother certainly never 
lacked for company, with the house full of young ones. 


“A clock would be company,’ 


“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth,” said 
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Father, pompously. Surely a quotation from the Bible 
would put a stop to all arguments. 

There were mischievous twinkles in Grandmother’s eyes, 
as she said slyly, “What about thy silver watch, Jonathan?” 

Only Grandmother dared to talk back to Father. For 
though he was kind, he was also stern, the lord and master 
of his household, as fathers were in those days. 

So Mother continued to do without a clock, and Muley, 
the cow, stayed on the farm. 

One summer morning, a few weeks later, Father, dressed 
in his best, with his silver watch in his pocket, set off 
very early for Colchester, on a matter of business. He 
wanted to attend a public meeting as well, and planned to 
stay the night with one of his kinsmen. It always seemed 
strange on the farm without Father, the days longer than 
ordinary days, and the nights more still and lonely. 

Toward evening of this day, when the milking had been 
done and Mother had supper almost ready, there came the 
sound of hooves in the lane, and there was some one hal- 
looing outside. Everyone crowded to the door. A tall, lean 
fellow was alighting from his horse. 

“A pedlar, I think,” said Mother. 

“Good day to you, Mistress,” said the pedlar, with a 
quick stiff bow. “And to all that dwell in the house,” he 
added, and he looked at the children with a little twinkling 
smile. He took his pack off the horse. He laid it down on 
the grass of the door-yard. Carefully he drew out some- 
thing and unwound the wrappings. There was—a clock! 

Up to the door he marched, carrying the clock. Mother 
backed away a little, as if she knew that here was Tempta- 
tion, with a capital T. 
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“I represent Ebenezer Plumb, clock-maker, silversmith, 
and bell-caster of Wethersfield,” said the pedlar. “I am 
almost at my journey’s end. I have sold every buckle, every 
candlestick, every spoon, every clock that I had when set- 
ting forth from the shop a week ago. All, good Mistress, 
but this shelf-clock and three cowbells. What will you 
offer for this fine clock, the best of the lot?” 

He laid the clock in Mother’s arms, and, as she looked 


down at it, a little smile played about her lips. It was the 
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clock of her dreams! In a cherry case it was, smoothly 
polished and beautifully carved, with a graceful scroll at 
the top. There were slender pillars at the sides, surmounted 
with balls. Little pink rosebuds were painted on the face, 
and a wreath of full-blown roses bloomed on the glass door. 
It seemed as if the hands that pointed the hours must have 
been hammered on a fairy forge by fairy fingers, so deli- 
cately carved they were. 

“Just set it up in the house somewhere,” said the pedlar, 
“and I will start it going and let you hear how it sounds 
when it strikes the hour.” 

Mother could not resist this suggestion. She stood it up 
on the dresser in the kitchen. And presently the wooden 
pendulum, overlaid with brass, was swinging back and forth, 
gleaming within the circle of roses. 

“Now,” said the pedlar, “when the minute-hand points 
exactly to figure twelve, and the hour-hand exactly to five, 
the clock will strike the hour.” 

Timothy held his breath, waiting, while the minute-hand 
moved, second by second. And sure enough, when it pointed 
to figure twelve, there fell upon the listening ears five cheer- 
ful notes. Everyone, including the pedlar, looked at Mother. 
She stood, with clasped hands, gazing at the clock. Her 
cheeks were pink, her eyes bright. 

“Well,” said the pedlar, “will you buy the clock?” 

“Alas,” said Mother, sighing as if she were renouncing 
a box of jewels, “I have no money, and my husband is not 
at home.” She turned her back to the clock and looked 
at the pedlar with tragic eyes. ‘You had best go,” she said. 
It really made one feel dreadfully sorry to see Mother giv- 
ing up the beautiful clock. 
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“Oh, Mother,” cried Prudence, “maybe the man would 
trade something for the clock.” 

“I might consider it,” said the pedlar. “What have you 
to trade?” 

Mother looked at Prudence. She looked at Grandmother. 
She held a corner of her apron to her mouth, thinking. 
Then she threw up her chin. She spoke breathlessly, “I 
have a cow!” 

“Elizabeth!” gasped Grandmother. 

“Mother!” gasped Prudence. 

“Mother! Which cow?” Timothy’s voice was a fright- 
ened squeak. 

But Mother looked straight at the pedlar. “Are you in- 
terested in such a trade?” she asked. 

“If it is a good cow,” answered the pedlar. 

“We have only good cows,” said Mother. “Come. You 
may see for yourself.” She led the way to the barn and 
Timothy trotted after her. Ezra started, too, and one of 
the girls. But Mother turned swiftly. ‘Go back into the 
house, children,” she said. “This bargain is between me 
and the pedlar.” 

Timothy stood at the window, his heart almost bursting 
with anxiety. He caught his breath as Mother and the ped- 
lar came out of the barn. The pedlar was leading Muley! 

“Oh-h-h, Grandmother,” moaned Timothy, “he’s taking 
my cow!” 

Grandmother seized him just as he was dashing out of 
the door. “Timothy! Thee is not to say a word. Muley 
is not really thy cow. And thy mother is doing what she 
thinks best. At least, she is doing what she wants to.” 

And there was the pedlar going off down the lane, the 
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horse’s reins in one hand, and the rope which led Muley in 
the other. 

“Now we'll have supper,” said Mother. 

“How can she be so calm about it all?” thought Timothy. 
Off he dashed after the pedlar, who heard the boy’s shouts 
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and drew rein. Timothy looked up, breathless. ‘You don’t 
even know her name!” he cried. “It’s Muley.” 

“T might have guessed that,” laughed the pedlar, “since 
she hasn’t any horns. That’s one reason I wanted her.” 

Timothy dug his bare toes in the dust of the road. ““You— 
you'll be good to her, won’t you?” 

“She'll be Ebenezer Plumb’s cow, not mine, boy. But 
never fear, the master will be good to her. I must be getting 
on now.” 

“Let me pet her just once,” cried Timothy. He leaned 
against the cow, stroking her neck. ‘‘Good-by, Muley,” he 
whispered. 
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“I guess you feel sort of bad to see her go,” said the pedlar. 
“Here, I’ll give you a present.” He fished into his pack and 
pulled out the three cowbells. 

“Much obliged,” said Timothy, jingling the bells. And 
for a moment he felt 2 warm glow of happiness from the 
unexpected gift. But as the pedlar disappeared at a bend 
in the road, the thought came to Timothy, ¢hree cowbells, 
but only ¢wo cows!” 

Still, the evening seemed festive. To have the new clock 
there on the dresser was like having a cheerful and honored 
guest in the house. The eyes of everyone were constantly 
turning to it, watching the minute-hand as it traveled 
miraculously around and around, the slow creep of the hour- 
hand. The shine of the polished case, the golden gleam of 
the swinging pendulum, the dainty pink of the painted 
roses gave an air of luxury to the big, plain kitchen. And 
as the hours of six, and seven, and eight were told, all were 
silent, giving ear to the measured notes that filled the room 
with a music sweeter far than that of Ezra’s jew’s-harp. 

But the next morning there was no Muley to milk, and 
Timothy felt lost. As the day wore on, and the hour of 
Father’s return drew nearer, an atmosphere of strain be- 
came evident among the Bellamys. They stole looks at each 
other, and at Mother’s straight mouth. 

It was late afternoon when Father returned. He was 
happy to be at home again. He put his watch carefully 
away in its case, changed his clothes, and they all sat down 
to supper in the kitchen. 

“There isn’t anyone can cook like you, Elizabeth,” he 
said, and he was just on the point of taking a great bite of 
. food when the clock struck six. He lowered his fork quickly. 
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“What’s that?” he demanded. 

“That’s the new clock, Jonathan,” said Grandmother in 
her most soothing tone. ‘“Doesn’t it sound nice?” 

Miles gave a small embarrassed snicker. 

Father looked at the clock, frowning. “Where did it 
come from?” 

“I got it from a pedlar,” answered Mother, “representing 
Ebenezer Plumb of Wethersfield.” 

“And what, may I ask, did you give him for it?” asked 
Father, coldly. 

“One of the cows,” said Mother. “Muley.” 

Father pushed back his chair and stared at Mother. 
*“You—you mean you traded Muley for that fancy contrap- 
tion yonder?” 

“Yes,” said Mother. 

Father’s face was like a thundercloud. He stood up. “I 
won’t say what I think. The children—” and he strode 
out of the house, walking to the barn with long rapid steps. 

It was an unhappy evening. Everyone went to bed very 
early. 

The next morning was rainy. At breakfast Father said, 
pointedly, “Since there is no cow for you to milk, Timothy, 
you may come and help me grease axles.” 

In the barn, Timothy said, “Father, I thought it was a 
turrible piece of bargaining, too. The cow’s worth lots more 
than the clock.” 

Father coughed. ‘““You must never criticize your mother, 
Timothy.” 

“No, Father,” answered Timothy. “I do think the clock 
is nice. But, Father, I want to tell you. Last night, in 
bed, I planned how we can get Muley back. I could go and 
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be an apprentice to Ebenezer Plumb and work out the price 
of Muley.” 

“That would take a long time, son,” said Father. “And 
you were never cut out for a craftsman. You’re a born 
farmer, like your father.” He gave Timothy a look that 
made the boy’s heart beat high with happiness. 

They worked in silence for a few moments. Then Father 
spoke again. “Son, run to the house and bring me a gourdful 
of soft soap and my coat and hat.” 

After Father had washed his hands at the trough and put 
on his coat and hat, he saddled his horse. “Now, Timothy, 











I’m going away. You can say that I shall be back by eve- 
ning.” And Father was off, in the rain. 


All day Timothy wondered where Father had gone. 
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Mother looked pale and distressed, too, for there had been 
never a word of farewell. 

The new bells that Daisy and Sukey wore made a pleasant 
jangle as they came across the pasture and into the barn- 
yard that evening. The clouds had broken in the west. 
There was a rainbow in the sky. Timothy was standing 
in the barn doorway watching it, while his brothers did the 
milking, when suddenly, there was Father with Muley. 

“Here, Timothy,” he said, “here’s your cow! Take her 
into her stall, where she belongs.” 

“Father!” cried Timothy, his face shining with joy. 
“How did you get her back?” 

“T went to the clock-maker’s shop and paid him what the 
clock was worth.” 

Father ate a hearty supper that evening. He got up from 
the table and stretched himself. ‘‘Ho-hum!” he yawned. 
Then he said, ““That’s a handsome clock, Elizabeth, mighty 
handsome! Come winter, and I will make you a nice shelf 
for it. How would you like that?” 

“I'd like it very much, Jonathan.” 

Mother and Father smiled at each other. And suddenly 
it seemed as if the whole house was filled with sunshine. The 
children began to laugh and chatter, and Grandmother’s 
face was lit with a quiet happiness. 

But Timothy was happiest of all. He took the pail and 
ran out to the barn. First he tied the extra bell around 
Muley’s neck. “Three bells—ithree cows,” he said. He sat 
down on the milking-stool and pressed his head against 
Muley’s smooth flank. The sound of the milk hissing 
against the sides of the pail was sweeter to Timothy’s ears 
than the golden chimes of any clock could ever be. 
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MR. BUMPS AND HIS MONKEY 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


Illustrated by Grace Paull 


Synopsis: A sailor by the name of John Bumps once 
bought from the chief of the Mlango-Nlangoes in West 
Africa a monkey whom he called Jasper. Jasper was no 
ordinary monkey. He quickly learned to talk sea-English, 
and when the sailors teased him, he said things they remem- 
bered. Mr. Bumps wondered what his family, especially 
Topsy and Emmanuel and Kate, would think of Jasper, and 
what Jasper would think of them. Before he could find out, 
Mr. Bumps lost Jasper in a London fog and Jasper was left 
without a friend, far from his own dear Africa. In the 
course of time, Jasper came to live in Soho with Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, who loved him like a long-lost son and trained 


him to appear on the London stage, where he was a most 
remarkable success. 


Part THREE 


N ow one day John Bumps came home again from sailing 
around the world, as he had sailed many times before, though 
never without pleasure. And even though he lived so far 
away from London as Portsmouth is, he had not been two 
days with his family before in large print in his newspaper 
he saw the name of Dr. Jasper, and read of what he had 
done. 


“Jasper,” he repeated to himself, “why that’s queer, now, 
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that is! Jasper!” He read it again, and slapped his leg. 
“The same name, right enough,” he said to himself. ‘And, 
Solomon Davy, surely there can’t be two Jaspers, not like 
this! And if there are not two Jaspers, then this Jasper must 
be my Jasper!” 

And there and then, he’d made up his mind, for he still 
had a good deal of money in his pocket after his voyage, 
that he would take Mrs. Bumps and Topsy and Emmanuel 
and Kate right up to London so that they could go to the 
Fortune, and see this Jasper with their own eyes. Even if 
he were not his old friend of the Mlango-Nlangoes and 
only a coincidence, it would be a Treat. And Mr. Bumps 
always gave his family a Treat when he came home from 
sea. He said nothing whatever to the children meanwhile 
about his friend Jasper in case it should prove a disappoint- 
ment, though he told Mrs. Bumps. The following Satur- 
day morning, having locked up the house, they all set out 
together in their best clothes, and caught an early train. 

Emmanuel and Kate had never been to London before. 
They sat, each of them in a corner, staring out of the car- 
riage window so intently at the fields and meadows and vil- 
lages and churches and hills and farms gliding by that they 
both of them had only just finished the buns Mrs. Bumps 
had bought for them to eat on the journey when the train 
steamed into the great glass-roofed cavern of a station called 
Waterloo—after (as Mr. Bumps explained) the great Duke 
of Wellington, the Iron Duke, Old Nosy. 

They had the whole day before them, and Mr. Bumps, 
when he gave them a Treat, never wasted a minute. He 
at once led them all off into an omnibus and they went, 
first to Westminster Abbey, then to see the soldiers on their 
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horses in Whitehall, then to St. Paul’s Cathedral. And there 
Mr. Bumps showed them through the brass grating where 
the body of Lord Nelson reposed in his tomb made of the 
cannon he had captured from the French. ‘He was a great 
sailor, was Lord Nelson,” said Mr. Bumps. 

“Do you mean a sailor just like you, Daddy?” piped out 
Topsy. 

“Ssh! Topsy!” whispered Mrs. Bumps. ‘You mustn’t call 
out like that. It’s a church.” 

In St. Paul’s Churchyard, on a seat in the open—for the 
sun was shining, though it was rather cold—they ate the 
lunch which Mrs. Bumps had packed into her wicker 
basket. Then, after seeing where the two little Princes had 
slept for the last time in the Tower of London, they had 
tea in a tea-shop. The three children had a boiled egg each, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Bumps preferred theirs poached. After, 
they had some Bath buns and plenty of cake. Then they all 
went out again. And after letting them look for a little 
while into the shop windows in Cheapside, and especially a 
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toy-shop bowered in with a great plane tree like an immense 
umbrella, Mr. Bumps—as if he had suddenly made up his 
mind—packed them all into a hackney cab and off they went 
to the Fortune. 

Though Mr. Bumps was now first-mate of The Old Lion, 
he was not yet a rich man, so he could not afford to take 
tickets for the seats downstairs, except in what is called 
the Pit. And he did not take tickets for the Pit because 
Mrs. Bumps said she always liked to look down when she 
went to a theatre. They were extremely early and by 
good luck there were five seats available in the Upper Circle, 
and these in the very middle of the front row. Very pleased 
they were to be able to sit quietly in these stuffed easy seats 
and to rest and watch the people, after walking about such 
a long time in London. Indeed, they had hardly settled 
themselves in, when little Kate, who was only five and tired 
out, fell fast asleep in her chair. 


Topsy and Emmanuel however stayed wide awake, suck- 
ing their peardrops (because Mrs. Bumps had thought the 
seats too dear for bull’s-eyes), and whispering and chatter- 
ing and watching everything that went on. They had never 
in all their lives seen so many fine ladies with bare shoulders, 
and diamonds in their hair, or so many gentlemen in long 
black coats and tall collars. 

One by one the members of the band, some carrying their 
instruments, came edging their way to their seats in front 
of the stage, and began to tune up or softly tootle on their 
oboes and trombones. And last came the conductor with 
his ivory wand. 

“What’s that for?” chirped Emmanuel. 

“That,” said Mrs. Bumps, “is to do the music with.” 
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The conductor sat down on his little velvet seat and 
waited. 

Mr. Bumps took out his silver watch. “Sharp on the 
hour,” he whispered to Mrs. Bumps.” I wonder what they 
are waiting for.” 

He had no need to wonder long. For suddenly at a signal 
the conductor with white-gloved hand lifted his wand, and 
to a crash of music that nearly startled poor little Kate out 
of her wits, everybody in the theatre stood up and the band 
played the National Anthem. Sure enough, in a moment 
or two there came into a great box beside the stage which 
had been trimmed up with holly and mistletoe, first the 
King of England himself, then the Queen, then their son, 
the Prince of Wales, and then a little foreign princess with 
black ringlets and a tiny fan. The King stood in front of 
the box, in the middle of it, while the anthem went on. 

“That’s the King,” whispered Mr. Bumps to Emmanuel. 

“And that’s the Queen,” said Mrs. Bumps. “And there, 
see, Topsy, see, Manny, see, Kitty, that’s the Prince of 
Wales!” 

It was a long time before little Kate could see at all, she 
had been so dead asleep. When the last note had been 
played, they all five cheered as loud as they could, and so 
did the other people in the theatre. The King bowed. They 
cheered again. Then he sat down; and slowly, quietly, 
the curtain ascended and the performance began. 

First came acrobats, in tights and spangles. Next came 
a juggler and his small daughter. It looked as if the balls 
and hoops and dinner-plates they juggled with were things 
alive. After the juggling there came a man who sang “The 
Bay of Biscay,” though Mr. Bumps knew a good deal more 
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about the Bay than he did. And after him the five silent- 
footed Ethiopian Elephants debouched one after the other 
on to the stage. 

At the sight of them, though the three children opened 
their mouths like O’s and clapped till it hurt, Mr. Bumps 
himself could scarcely breathe. But not of course because 
he had never seen elephants before. Far from that. He 
had seen quantities of elephants—and even though these 
five did clever tricks, he had watched others at far more 
useful ones in their own country. Not that he despised 
the elephants, he was only used to them. 

No; Mr. Bumps was waiting for Dr. Jasper and could 
scarcely endure the delay. He was waiting for Dr. Jasper 
in his “Grand New Act”—as the play-bills said, an act 
“especially invented for the August Amusement of Royalty; 
and patronized by the Shah of Persia, the Emperor of Abys- 
sinia, and other all-powerful Potentates.” And he knew 
now that before he could count fifty it would begin. 

The huge ponderous beasts, having bowed, kneeling, were 
shuffling off toward the back of the stage. There, as the 
lights dimmed, they stood in a row, their trunks uplifted 
above their heads. There came a pause; and then a slender 
shaft of pearly light struck down from on high toward the 
wings. A sudden trumpeting broke out from the elephants’ 
throats, a trumpeting loud enough to drown the strains of 
twenty orchestras. 

And into the beam of light there came tripping softly 
forward—a trailing cloak of crimson velvet edged with real 
gold lace upon his shoulders, a tall cap of sable surmounted 
by a plume of feathers pinned with a diamond upon his 
head, a little silver-gilt scepter in his right hand—Jasper. 
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Following in his train came two small fuzz-wigged 
pygmy blackamoors in ostrich feathers and in robes of silk, 
of yellow and vermilion. One of these was carrying the 
Emperor’s royal sunshade, and the other (for it was very 
light in weight) his gilded throne. And these were followed 
by Signor Antonio (Mr. Smith), no longer either a man- 
servant or a countess, but one of the Emperor’s tallest and 
lankiest wives! 

When the trumpeting of the elephants had died down 
there went up such a roar of voices in the theatre from the 
people in it that it was heard outside for half a mile in all 
directions. And then, almost as if this prodigious noise it- 
self had caused it, an utter quiet fell. The Emperor, hav- 
ing gathered his crimson skirts around him, his scarlet sun- 
shade like a huge mushroom over his head, had taken his 
seat upon his throne. 

The Emperor Jasper looked around him. He was accus- 
tomed now to the glare and the sea of faces, and the plaudits 
and the laughter. He knew where he was, and he knew 
too—though he himself alone could tell it—who and what 
he was. And perhaps for this reason, as he sat there peering 
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out of his splendor, the host of those who were looking at 
him felt a peculiar coldness stealing in their blood. 

It was not only as if they were uneasy in his presence— 
the tiny motionless head, the intent eyes—but also as if 
they were frightened. Even the Queen, in her disquiet, 
glanced sidelong at the King, but the King was looking at 
the Emperor. And the Emperor at this moment, having 
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very gently lifted his minute left hand, had opened his lips 
to speak... . 

Perhaps if Mr. Bumps had thought all this over for a 
moment or two he would have remained quietly seated 
with his family in the front row of the Upper Circle and 
would have said nothing. He would have waited till the 
end of the performance, and then found his way round to 
the Stage Door, and sent in to the Manager his card—his 
visiting card—which he had had printed when he had been 
made first-mate of The Old Lion: Mr. John Bumps, First- 
Mate of THE OLD LION, 7 The Transoms, Portsmouth. That 
would have been the right thing to do. But Mr. Bumps, 
being a seaman and not used to holding himself back when 
anything that needed doing was to be done, couldn’t wait 
to think. 

Out loud, the only sound in the theatre, except that the 
Emperor having opened his lips had said, “We,” he called 
“Jasper! .. .” And as if on one hinge every face in the 
theatre, and every face even in the Royal Box, had turned 
round to look at him. Moreover the puny Emperor on the 
stage in his gold and crimson finery had said not a syllable 
after that first clear ““We”—which he had pronounced as if 
it were spelt Oo-ee—but had looked at him too. All else 
then but rapture had vanished out of his mind. And, in 
the twinkling of an eye, without the least haste, or word, 
or sound, or nod, he had risen from his throne, and was 
softly pattering toward the footlights, or rather to the side 
of the footlights opposite the Royal Box. 


Now the stage was framed in, top and side, with a shim- 
mering arch of carved wood and painted plaster. In all 
that quiet, then, slowly and without haste, Jasper began to 
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climb this arch, his royal robes swinging free behind him. 
They were heavy with their gold lace, and he climbed slowly. 
But he climbed none the less surely, on and on, and up and 
up, and watched by every eye, until he had reached to where 
Mr. Bumps’s gallery began. Here there ran a low wooden 
wall to keep the people from falling out of the gallery. Those 





in the front row of this gallery sat in their seats with their 
knees bent, looking over this low wall at the stage, and— 
to make it comfortable for their elbows as well as to look 
nice—the top of it had been padded with horsehair and cov- 
ered with a maroon-colored stuff called plush. 

So it was with no sound at all from his small five-toed 
feet that Jasper came—hastening, now—alone along this 
wall in front of the people seated there, their faces in the 
reflected glow of the footlights looking as white as china. 
Straight along this dizzy path he silently tippeted until he 
reached the place where Mr. Bumps was sitting. There he 
stopped. He looked at Mr. Bumps and bowed his head. 
Then he said something that few heard and nobody under- 
stood. He put out his hands towards Mr. Bumps. And the 
two friends were restored to one another. 

(To be concluded next month) 
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A MODERN BALLAD 
The Ups and Downs of the Elevator Car 


The elevator car in the elevator shaft, 

Complained of the buzzer, complained of the draft. 
It said it felt carsick as it rose and fell, 

It said it had a headache from the ringing of the bell. 


“There is spring in the air,” sighed the elevator car. 

Said the elevator man, “You are well-off where you are.” 
The car paid no attention but it frowned an ugly frown 
when 
up it 
going should 
started be 
it going 
And down. 


Down flashed the signal, but up went the car. 

The elevator man cried, “You are going much too far!” 

Said the elevator car, “I’m doing no such thing. 

I’m through with buzzers buzzing. I’m looking for the 
spring!” 
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Then the elevator man began to shout and call 
And all the people came running through the hall. 
The elevator man began to call and shout. 

“The car won’t stop! Let me out! Let me out!” 


On went the car past the penthouse door. 

On went the car up one flight more. 

On went the elevator till it came to the top. 
On went the elevator, and it would not stop! 


Right through the roof went the man and the car. 
And nobody knows where the two of them are! 
(Nobody knows but everyone cares, 

Wearily, drearily climbing the stairs!) 


Now on a summer evening when you see a shooting star 
Fly through the air, perhaps it is—that elevator car! 


—CAROLINE D. EMERSON 
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BENEATH THE SADDLE 


By RussELL GorDON CARTER 


Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 


N ATHAN CATHCART sat upright in bed, his heart pound- 
ing. In his ears still rang the pistol shot that had awakened 
him, and from the frozen road at the base of the hill came 
the clatter of hoofbeats. He was about to hurry to the 
window, when a heavy object struck the front door, caus- 
ing the whole house to tremble. 

“Open in the King’s name!” came a harsh vibrant voice. 
And another added, “Aye, and be quick!” 

Nathan felt his throat contract. Vividly aware that he 
was alone in the little isolated farmhouse, he thought of his 
mother and longed for her comforting presence. These 
men at the door were hostile British soldiers, there could be 
little doubt of that! 

With teeth chattering, the boy got hastily into his clothes 
and made his way down the steep narrow stairway. As 
he reached the door, it jarred under a succession of power- 
ful blows that threatened to splinter it. 

“Who is there?” he called in a shaking voice. 

“Egad, you will soon find out if you keep us waiting 
longer!” 

Nathan drew aside the heavy oak bar and lifted the latch, 
and with a rush of cold air the door swung inward. In 
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front of him stood two British dragoons in scarlet uniforms. 
Beyond them he had a glimpse of others, on their way up 
the hill, leading their horses. 

“Whose house is this?” demanded one of the men in the 
doorway. As he spoke, the two of them strode inside. 

“I—I live here with my mother,” Nathan replied. ‘To- 
night I’m alone, because she had to go to Norfolk to nurse 
my aunt, who is ill.” 

“Well, young rebel,” the dragoon ordered, “go and fetch 
candles, for we mean to have a look about. Mind you lose 
no time!” 

Nathan hesitated, then went into the livingroom, where 
squares of moonlight lay upon the wide floor. Why did these 
men wish to search the house? What could they expect to 
find? 


In a few minutes he was back in the hallway with two 
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lighted candles in brass candlesticks. By that time the rest 
of the patty had reached the house. They strode noisily 
inside and then closed the door. 

“You wait right here, young puppy,” one of them said 
to Nathan. 

‘“‘But—but what is it you are seeking?” the boy asked. 

“Never you mind that,” was the reply. 

Shivering with cold and excitement, Nathan stood silent 
beside the door. There were now almost a dozen soldiers in 
the house, some of them upstairs, some on the lower floor. 
The candles, which they carried from room to room, sent 
grotesque shadows dancing wildly about on walls and floor 
and ceiling. From snatches of conversation, Nathan under- 
stood that they were searching for some one, but who the 
man was he was unable to determine. 

At last, those on the second floor came clumping down 
the stairs. “We are wasting our time here!” one of them 
shouted. Then the whole party went outside. Standing 
in the doorway, Nathan saw them mount their horses and 
quarter down the hillside toward the road. 

Closing the door, he went upstairs to find the bedrooms 
in great disorder. On the floor of his own room a candle 
was burning dangerously close to the bed covering. He 
carried it downstairs and placed it upon the high mantel- 
piece above the fireplace, where the soldiers had left the 
second one. Despite the cold that filled the room, he stood 
for some time motionless before the hearth, his head bent, 
his forehead wrinkled. Who was it the dragoons were seek- 
ing? He remembered the pistol shot that had awakened him. 
What did it all mean? 


Outside the wind was rising. He heard the mournful 
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sound of it in the chimney and among the pines that shel- 
tered the house on the northwest. Now and again a beam or 
a joist cracked with the cold. The boy hunched his shoul- 
ders and thought of his bed with its warm blankets. 

Stepping forward, he snuffed the candles. He was on his 
way toward the stairs, when a gentle knock at the door 
caused him to stiffen and catch his breath. His first thought 
was that the dragoons had returned, but he thrust it quickly 
aside. No Redcoat would knock like that! He went close 
to the door. “Who is there?” he asked. 

“A friend,” came the reply in a low voice. 

Nathan hesitated. “Who are you?” he demanded. 

“A friend,” the voice repeated. 

Nathan swung the door open and then uttered a little 
cry of surprise. There in the moonight stood a man in 
the uniform of the Continental army, a blood-stained ker- 
chief round his head. In a flash the boy understood. This 
was the man for whom the British were searching! 

“Thank ye, lad,” said the stranger as he entered the house. 
“The night is cold—” 

“And they’ve wounded you!” exclaimed Nathan. 

“Aye, that is true, but ’tis not a bad wound.” The man 
laughed mirthlessly. ‘So they thought to find me in the 
house, eh? Little they know I was watching whilst they 
came up the hill! You are alone here, lad?” 

“Yes,” said Nathan. ‘My mother is at Norfolk for a day 
or two.” 

In the livingroom, the stranger dropped wearily upon a 
bench in front of the hearth and covered his face abruptly 
with his hands. “A sorry mess I have made of things!” he 
muttered. 
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Nathan regarded him uneasily, questioningly. “What has 
happened, sir? I—I would like to be of help, if there is 
aught I can do!” 

The man lifted his head. ‘‘Lad,” he said with bitter self- 
reproach, “I have made a sorry mess of an important assign- 
ment! My name is Dawson, and I am a despatch rider. I 
was carrying important papers from General Washington, 
at White Plains. Yonder dragoons laid an ambush for me. 
I sought to evade them by desperate riding, but they fired, 
and a pistol ball grazed the side of my head, causing me to 
lose control of my horse. The creature raced up the road 
and then bolted into the woods, where a branch swept me 
to the ground. They found my horse, but they were unable 
to find me!” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Nathan, “then ’tis not so bad after all!” 

“Not so bad?” repeated the courier. “In truth, affairs 
could hardly be worse!” 

Nathan looked at him wonderingly. 

“The papers I carried were on the horse,” Dawson added 
bitterly. ‘I had thrust the packet ’twixt saddle and blanket, 
thinking it would be safe, and now the British have my 
horse! They will soon discover the packet, if they have 
not already come upon it, and then—” He flung out his 
hands in a dramatic gesture. “Ah, if only—” 

He suddenly checked himself and rose to his feet. From 
the direction of the road came the ring and clatter of hoof- 
beats and the sound of excited voices! The dragoons were 
returning. 

“Come!” cried Nathan, seizing the man’s arm. “You 
must hide!” 

“Aye, but where?” Dawson glanced wildly about. 
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Nathan strode to the great fireplace and stepped inside. 
With shoulder against the wooden wall at one end, he pressed 
until it yielded, revealing an opening perhaps half a foot 
wide. “Squeeze in there!” he ordered. “Then push the 
wall back into place. My grandfather once hid there from 
the Indians. You will be safe if you make no sound. Quick!” 
He thrust the man forward. 

Only when the panel had closed behind the fugitive was 
Nathan able to control his trembling hands. Running to 
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the window, he beheld the whole troop quartering at a fast 
pace up the hillside. What should he do? Suddenly he ran 
to the door, slid back the bar which held it fast, and went 
swiftly up the stairway to his room. The cords of his bed 
creaked as he flung himself into it. 

A few seconds later he heard the soldiers in the hall, then 
in the lower rooms. He lay with thumping heart while the 
stairs resounded under the tread of heavy boots. Now the 
Redcoats were on the second floor. Now they were in his 
room! One of them flashed his tinder box, revealing the 
boy sitting up, wide-eyed, in bed, the blankets about his 
shoulders. 

“Where is the rebel horseman? Where is he hiding?” 

Nathan swallowed hard and remained silent. 

“Have you no tongue in your head, young whelp?” 

Before the boy could answer, a dragoon caught hold of 
him and flung him on to the floor. Then they proceeded to 
prod the mattress with the points of their swords. 

Bruised and shaken, Nathan rose and made his way down- 
stairs, intending to flee to the nearby woods. As he emerged 
from the doorway, he almost ran into a dragoon who was 
holding the bridles of half a dozen horses. 

“Wait a bit, lad!” the man exclaimed, and his voice 
sounded kindly. “Wait a bit, I say. We mean ye no harm, 
and that be the truth!” 

Nathan hesitated. 

“Egad, ’tis a cold night!” observed the soldier, blowing 
on his hands. “The horses, they feel it too!” 

Steam from their nostrils rose white and sparkling in the 
moonlight. The frozen earth resounded under their rest- 
lessly stamping feet. 
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“They are fine looking horses, sir,” Nathan remarked with 
an effort. | 

“Aye, fine animals they are indeed!” 

The boy was studying them carefully. Which was the 
despatch rider’s horse? He singled out a sleek black mare 
that looked more tired than the others. And then he ob- 
served that her saddle was different from the other saddles! 

In a casual manner he walked over to her and patted her 
nose. At that moment one of the soldiers stepped to the 
doorway and began to talk to the man who held the bridles. 
Nathan heard no word of what they were saying, for his 
fingers were upon the mare’s blanket, inching upward under 
the saddle while the terrific beating of his heart seemed to 
jar his whole body! At last his fingers touched something 
... something. ... Just then one of the British horses nipped 
at the black, and she backed away, almost knocking the boy 
over. 

“Steady, there!” yelled the Redcoat, and then resumed his 
talk with the man in the doorway. 

As Nathan thrust his fingers under the saddle again, he 
heard the dragoons coming down the stairs. Evidently the 
search was ended and they were about to ride off! Again 
his hand was touching something beneath the saddle. With 
thumb and forefinger upon a corner of the object, he drew 
it slowly downwards. The moonlight flashed momentarily 
on an oblong white packet as he jerked it forth and thrust it 
beneath his shirt. 

Nathan was nowhere in sight when the British rode off. 
He had retreated to the shelter of a brush heap at the north 
of the house, ready to retreat further into the woods if the 
soldiers should decide to hunt for him. But they were not 
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interested in a mere boy. They had searched the house twice 
and were satisfied that the rebel horseman was not within. 

The British had been gone at least a quarter of an hour 
when Nathan entered the livingroom and thrust his shoulder 
against the panel at the end of the fireplace. Dawson 
stepped forth, blinking in the candle light. “Eh?” he de- 
manded, gazing hard at something in the boy’s extended 
hand. “Eh, what—what—” 

“IT took it from beneath the saddle,” said Nathan. 

““You—you—what?” With a hoarse cry the man seized 
the packet and examined it. Then his legs wavered under 
him, and he sat down hard upon the bench. “Lad!” he 
muttered. ‘“You—you tricked them!” Suddenly he sprang 
to his feet and threw his arms about Nathan’s neck. 
““You’ve done me a service! Aye, you’ve done your country 
aservice! I'll never forget it as long asI live! Tell me your 
name, lad!” 

“Nathan Cathcart, sir.” 

“Cathcart, eh? I’ll not be likely to forget that name! 
I had a friend, Jack Cathcart, who fell at Bunker Hill.” 

““He was my father,” Nathan said in a low voice. 

For several seconds the man and the boy stood facing each 
other in silence.... 

“Well, lad,” the soldier said at last, “I must be off. The 
Blue Fox Tavern lies but a few miles up the road, and there 
I can procure another horse. Your hand, Nathan, and I 
promise you that General Washington shall hear of what 
has happened this night!” 

Nathan watched him as he made his way down the slope 
in the moonlight. Then the boy climbed the stairs once 
more to his room, this time to undisturbed sleep! 
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GOAT TAKES CARE OF HIMSELF 


By Eva Knox Evans 


Illustrated by Erick Berry 


JEROME ANTHONY knew exactly how to take care of Goat. 
““He’s supposed to have salt every day,” Jerome Anthony 
told Araminta. 

“Salt?” asked Araminta, very surprised. ‘Does he shake 
it on his food?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Jerome Anthony. “He licks it from 
a big lump.” 

“And I know he has to have water,” said Araminta. 
“Everybody drinks water.” So Araminta poured Goat’s 
water into a clean pan and put it in the stall. And Jerome 
Anthony took a big white lump of salt from the loft of 
the mule shed, and put it beside the water, so that Goat 
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would be sure to see it. Then Araminta and Jerome An- 
thony carried nice dry hay and spread it all over the floor 
of Goat’s stall. 

*“Now, he won’t take cold,” said Jerome Anthony. Now 
he’ll have a dry place to sleep.” 

You see, Jerome Anthony did know exactly how to take 
care of Goat. And Araminta always helped him. But some- 
times Araminta and Jerome Anthony were too busy to look 
after Goat. So Goat had to take care of himself. 

One day when Araminta was helping Gran’ma shell peas, 
and when Jerome Anthony was mending his wagon, Goat 
went for a walk all by himself. He walked through the cot- 
ton field until he came to Jerome Anthony’s house. There 
was no one there to take care of Goat, so he walked into the 
back yard and made himself at home. 

Now Goat had already had his dinner, so he wasn’t really 
hungry. But he decided to eat, because there didn’t seem 
to be anything else to do. He poked in the tool-shed and 
he found some corn. So he ate it all up. He poked on the 
back porch and he found some cottonseed meal. So he ate 
that all up. He poked in the garden and he found some 
turnip greens. And he ate them all up! 

Goat was getting pretty full by this time, but he kept on 
looking for things to eat. He had eaten everything in 
Jerome Anthony’s yard, so he went into the cotton field. 

Goats can’t eat cotton, but Araminta’s goat didn’t know 
that, so he went into that cotton field to get himself some- 
thing else to eat! He looked on the stalks, but there was no 
cotton there at all. It had all been picked off. But right 
down close to the ground, Goat saw some little pieces of cot- 
ton, and he started after them. But as soon as he got close 
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to the little pieces of cotton, they began to move! They 
began to move fast! You see, what Goat thought was cotton 
were the fuzzy white tails of three little brown rabbits. And 
you know how fast little brown rabbits can move! 

The rabbits ran fast and Goat ran after them. The rab- 
bits ran through the cotton field until they came to a clump 
of bushes. Then they stayed very still. 

Goat ran through the cotton field until he came to the 
clump of bushes, but he didn’t see his cotton anywhere. He 
sniffed on one side. He sniffed on the other side. But he 
didn’t smell that cotton anywhere. 

“I’m sure that cotton flew into these bushes,” thought 
Goat. Just then he heard a little rustle-rustle. He poked in 
the bushes and away went his three pieces of cotton as fast 
as lightning. 

The little brown cottontail rabbits went under the fence. 
Goat went over the fence. The little brown cottontail rab- 
bits went hopping along beside the creek. Goat went gal- 
loping along beside the creek. The little brown cottontail 
rabbits sneaked into a hole in a tree. And Goat stopped. 
He didn’t stop because he was tired of running. He stopped 
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because he had a very peculiar pain in his stomach. 

Goat was taking care of himself, and he wasn’t doing it 
very well. He had eaten corn, and cottonseed meal, and 
raw turnip greens when he wasn’t really hungry. And then 
he had run and galloped and kicked up his heels trying to 
catch up with three pieces of cotton that were on the tails 
of three little brown rabbits. And now he had a pain in his 
stomach. 

““Maa-aa-a!” said poor Goat, very sadly. He didn’t know 
what to do. 

““Maa-aa-a!” sighed poor Goat again. He didn’t know 
where to go. All he knew was that he had a terrible pain in 
his stomach. He was much too sick to kick up his heels. 
He was much too sick to wiggle his ears. He was even too 
sick to lift his stumpy tail. All he could do was stand on 
the bank of the creek and cry: “Maa-aa-a! Maa-aa-a!” 

Now you remember that all the time Goat was taking care 
of himself, Araminta and Jerome Anthony were working. 
Araminta went to the back yard to give Pig the hulls from 
the peas she had been shelling. And just as she threw the 
hulls into the pig pen, she heard a little noise from the bank 
of the creek. And you know what the noise was. 

“What was that?” Araminta asked Jerome Anthony. 
They listened a minute. 

“That sounds like Goat,” said Jerome Anthony. “I'd 
better go see.” 

“T’ll go along,” decided Araminta. So she laid her pan 
down beside the pig pen, and she and Jerome Anthony hur- 
ried through the back yard to the bank of the creek. There 
was Goat crying: “Maa-aa-a.” 

““What’s the matter, Goat?” asked Jerome Anthony. But 
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they could tell by looking at him that he was mighty sick. 
“Gran’ma will know what to do with you,” said Araminta. 
So Jerome Anthony helped Goat to his feet and led him 
slowly to the back yard. Gran’ma did know what to do, too. 
“This goat has been eating in between meals again,” said 
Gran’ma as she gave him a big dose of castor oil. 
“I guess Goat doesn’t know how to take care of himself,” 
said Araminta shaking her head. 
“TI guess he doesn’t!” laughed Jerome Anthony. 





THE GARDEN SNAIL 


By Hitpa FaRNUM AMIDON 


THE garden snail is a curious little creature, and wherever 
he goes he carries his house with him. This house is a shell 
which is very small at first. As the snail grows, his house 
grows too, so that he always has all the room he needs. 

With a house on his back, he cannot go very fast, which 
is not surprising. Besides, he has only one foot. It is as 
long as his whole body and will stretch as if made of rubber. 
It can hold on, too. Watch him crawl up the garden post, 
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or put him on the window pane. As he moves along, you 
will see how his foot stretches and how wet it is. This mois- 
ture is a fluid which the snail secretes and it leaves a sticky 
path behind him. 

The snail likes cool, dark places, and prefers moss and 
decaying wood, though he may often be found on rock. 
If put in a warm, dry place, he closes his house with a 
sticky material from his body. When he is frightened, he 
just folds up his foot and curls up inside his shell house. 

If you wait a while, he will come out again. He will 
unfold his foot and you will soon see his head, which is on 
the forward end of his foot. He has two sets of tentacles, 
or feelers. The longer ones look like horns, and there is 
an eye at the tip of each. He can stretch these feelers and 
move them many ways. He can peek over the edge of a 
leaf, or twig, with one eye; at the same time, he can peek 
over the other edge with the other eye. 

If you want to watch a snail, be sure he has cool, damp 
dirt to move about on. Give him soft green leaves and fruit 
to eat. 





Drawings by SHELBY SHACKELFORD from Now For Creatures. By permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Drawings by SHELBY SHACKELFORD from Now For CreaTuRes 


HOLIDAY HOBBIES 


Have you ever watched a frog catch an insect? It seems 
to take no time at all. The frog’s tongue has sticky 
stuff on the end and is fastened at the front instead of the 
back. This gives the frog a very long reach. The insect is 
caught and swallowed almost without warning. When the 
frog swallows he blinks his eyes. The blinking is important, 
because the eyes are so close to the roof of the frog’s mouth 
that the blinking helps push the insect down the frog’s throat. 

The boy who discovered how a frog eats and asked his 
mother to write a book about his discoveriese—Now FoR 
Creatures, by Shelby Shackelford (Scribners $2.00) —had 
just moved from the city to the country. He became a back- 
yard explorer. He made an aquarium of his own, collected 
moths and butterflies, kept a whole city of ants in a glass 
jar, and even had a turtle pen. 

The boy wasn’t very successful at first because he didn’t 
know how to take care of his specimens. His first cater- 
pillars shrivelled up, his land snails died, before he found out 
how to make them feel at home away from home. He shares 
his discoveries with us in Now For CREATURES. 


Even if you live in the city during the summer, you can 
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be a backyard explorer, too. You can even have your own 
garden. Just around the corner from my home in the city 
is a very flourishing children’s garden. The boys and girls 
who plant seeds there grow peanuts and alfalfa and corn, 
and flowers, too. And as they water their crops, they can 
see the Empire State Building shining in the sun not half a 
mile away. 

There was a very famous English lady, Gertrude Jekyll, 
who lived to be nearly ninety and who created one of the 
most famous gardens in the world. She really lived in her 
garden, had a play-house there, and an open hearth for picnic 
meals. She shares some of her secrets, but chiefly her joy 
in gardening, in CHILDREN AND GaRDENS (Scribners. 
$2.00). If you prefer a book of facts, a kind of first-aid 
for beginning gardeners, then the best book I know is THE 
GARDENER’S First YEAR by Alfred Bates (Longmans. 
$2.00). This book also grew out of a boy’s questions. 

Almost everyone has some special summer hobby. Mine 
happens to be birds. Yours may be gardens or trees or sea- 
creatures. It depends a little on where you live. Whatever 
it is, there is a book waiting to be your righthand man and 
constant companion. One of these should fit your hobby. 
ALONG THE SHORE. By Eva L. Butler (Birds, fish, plants). 
ALONG THE Hit. By C. L. Fenton (Rocks, sand, soil, shells) . 
Ho.iway Ponp, Hotmay Hitrt, HoLtiwway SHoreE, HoLimay 

Meapow. All by Edith M. Patch (Birds, plants, insects) . 
THE Birp Boox. By Neltje Blanchan (150 birds in brief). 
AMERICAN Birp Biocrapuies. By A. A. Allen (20 birds in 

detail). 
AQuARIUM Book For Boys AND Girts. By Alfred Morgan. 
Let’s Look aT THE Stars. By Edwin B. Frost. 
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ROUNDY OF INDIA 


Once a little round fat hairy elephant was named Roundy 
because he was so round. He was walking in the jungle 
with his mother and father. This jungle was in India and 
so was Roundy, and his mother named Carry and his father 
named Trumpeter. 

This is how Roundy looked. He was fat and round as 
I told you before and had a big head, little twinkly eyes, 
and a smiley looking mouth. He was about three feet 
high and four feet long. 

As Roundy and Carry and Trumpeter were walking to- 
gether, they came to a place where the vines were very thick 
and very many. Trumpeter went through first, and the 
vines strained and snapped. 

He did this so it would be easier for Roundy and Carry. 
Roundy went second, and when he came out the other side 
and was waiting for Carry, he was watching a lady-bug. 
He followed it from the clearing. 

And before he knew it, he was lost. He heard Trum- 
peter trumpet. He went to the place where he thought 
he heard him, but just as he got there, he saw Carry and 
Trumpeter disappearing into the jungle beyond. 

He let out a soft trumpet which was as loud as he could. 
But neither his mother nor his father heard him. He started 
after them but went the wrong way. Then he knew he 
was lost for good and he started to cry. The tears from 
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his eyes were as big as grapes. 

Roundy ran toward what he thought was a clump of trees. 
Just as he got under them, he heard a crash and something 
that felt like fire fell on him. It was the worst pain he had 
ever felt. He saw stars all colors. 

Roundy tried to get up but could not. He just lay there 
with blood streaming down his sides. 

Now he knew it was a trap that a thing called Man laid 
for tigers, but he had got caught in it instead. It felt 
terrible. It burned and he felt as though his ribs would 
break. Roundy waited there in pain what seemed about 
a million hours to him. On the million-and-sixth hour he 
heard voices. Then the thing that had fallen on him came 
off, and those things called Men pointed sticks at him. 

Those long-legged black-faced things, that is what 
Roundy thought of the Men. Roundy’s little heart began 
to beat very fast when he saw the men come toward him. 
He tried to get away. He went to the left and to the right, 
but the men caught him. They tied him up with rope 
made of hemp and tied him to a procession of grouchy 
old trained elephants. 

They went for days through rivers and through jungle. 
After two days they came to the village which these men 
came from. 

All the children said, “Oh, can I have him?” But the chief 
of the tribe said, “This small elephant belongs to the whole 
tribe.” All at once Roundy felt quite good, but that was 
because everybody in the village gave him bananas and ber- 
ries, and nuts and the one thing he loved—nice, juicy, young, 
fresh twigs. 


Well, now, Roundy is an adult elephant. Early one morn- 
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ing the elephant hunters went out. That day while the 
hunters were gone, he went about his work as usual carry- 
ing logs. Around sunset he heard the elephant hunters re- 
turning. Above the yelling and shouting of the men, he 
heard a familiar squealing and bellowing of two elephants 
which Roundy remembered hearing many, many years ago, 
for you know an elephant has a very good memory. Roundy 
saw two big elephant heads above the men. All of a sudden 
both the elephants charged, knocking men left and right. 

Now the happiest hour of Roundy’s life had come, for 
both the elephants came up to him, and who did they turn 
out to be—nobody but CARRY AND TRUMPETER! 
They all wrapped their trunks around one another and 
squealed until they nearly deafened themselves. They were 
so happy to see one another! Roundy decided that captivity 
was not so bad, at least when he had his mother and father. 





Our Own invites boys and girls to submit original stories, 
poems, and drawings. The best will be printed each month. 
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Or Paul 


the Mighty Logger 
BY GLEN ROUNDS 


Pau. BunyYAn’s.camp was so 
. big that just counting up the 
tte records every day blistered his 
‘ fingers all the way to his elbow. 
Even Babe, his giant Blue Ox, who could pull mighty near 
anything, sometimes couldn’t live up to Ol’ Paul’s ideas. 
When you read about the Moaning Boots, the Whistling | 
River, and the Whirling Whimpus, you may not believe it 
all, but you’ll love Paul Bunyan, and know why he’s the 
hero of the lumber-jacks. Full of hilarious drawings. $2.00 


HOLIDAY HOUSE:225 Varick Srreet: New York 




























Especially good for camps, school and clubs 
A SECOND COLLECTION OF BOYS’ PLAYS 
By ALBERT M. Brown 
Director of Men and Boys’ Work, Council House 
1122 Forest Avenue, New York City 
Price, Fifty Cents 
Publisher: Walter H. Baker Co., Boston, Mass. 
This book may be ordered from Mr. Brown or Publisher 














STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every 
month. Enclosed is one dollar for one year. 

















Sou’ wester 
Sails 


by ARTHUR H. BALDWIN 


A May selection of the Junior Literary Guild. 
The ideal book for the boy (or girl) interested 
in sailing, for it tells of the adventures of three 
lads who start out in a 35-foot yawl to find a 
purchaser who will rescue the family fortunes. 
Good yarn—good seamanship. The Gordon Grant 
illustrations insure accuracy.”—Virginia Kirkus. 

$2.00 


RANDOM HOUSE — 20 E. 57 ST. — NEW YORK 
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A collection of garden stories full of facts, 
fancies and fun—garden talk by a favorite 
author who is also a successful gardener. 


GREEN GROWS THE GARDEN 
By Margery Bianco 
Illustrated by Grace Paull 


One of the nicest things about hobbies is 
3 talking about them with other people. Here 
are “experience stories” about garden adventures that will start you 
off on gardening as a favorite hobby. A fine spring gift book. 

$1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE HORN BOOK 


Edited by Bertha Mabony and Elinor Whitney 
Authors of Realms of Gold 

All about good books for boys and girls. 

With pages and pages of pictures, and 

many articles to tell you how the authors 

and artists happened to make the stories 

you read. 
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Just send $1.00 


SCHOHOTKCHOTHOHHHOAT HOOF TSGOD, 





for a trial subscription of three issues, and if you 
mention Story Parade, we will send free a minia- 
ture horn book. NANDAHONNNOOAONOOOD 


THE HORN BOOK, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Wouldn’t you like to bave a new book 
sent to you every month? 
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fe IF a JUST IMAGINE! The postman brings you a new 
book every month—and an extra one on your birthday. 

10 K. Gold faced ss 

membership pin  That’s what happens when you are a member of the 


BRENTANO BOOK CLUB | 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS | 


TO PARENTS: This new plan solves your problem of keeping children 
supplied with really worth-while, new books the whole year round. Just 
mail the coupon below for full details. 





To BRENTANO’S CHILDREN’S EDITOR 
$86 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me at once, without obligation, full details about your new 
BOOK CLUB. 
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2c tel Gaace 


Parent’s Name 





Address 
Child’s ; 
Name .. Age ’ j 


IMPORTANT 


ARE YOU GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? THEN DON’T 
FORGET TO SEND US YOUR ADDRESS, SO THAT YOU 
WILL KNOW WHAT HAPPENS TO JASPER AND GET 
ALL THE NEW STORIES. 


NAME 
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WINTER ADDRESS 


TO 
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‘ p AMONG OURSELVES 


I ap some good letters this month. One is from Lydia 
who is eight years old and lives in New York. 

“My hobby is singing, dancing and painting. I like the 

grown-ups’ stories best sometimes, and I like the children’s 

stories best sometimes. I could not do your puzzle.” 
Oliver Smith’s letter was many days traveling to me from 
Honolulu. 

“TI enjoyed the story called ‘Stand By to Dock the Nor- 

mandie’ in the March issue. I read it to my mother while 

she was ironing the clothes and she liked it very much. 

I read all the other stories in the magazine to her and she 

liked them a lot.” 

This month I want you to write and tell me what movies 
you have seen and liked. We think it might be a good idea 
to have one page in Story Parape for discussing movies. 
I will tell you about my favorites and you can tell me about 
yours. 

Usually I like the funny pictures best. This week I saw 
two new Silly Symphonies, “Elmer Elephant” and “Three 
Little Wolves.” If you saw “Three Little Pigs” and liked 
them, you will be glad to meet them again and watch their 
adventures with the “Three Little Wolves.” 

Did you know that some of the movie companies were 
planning special Saturday pictures—adventure, travel, fun- 
nies and many other kinds? Then you will have a show of 
your own just as you have a magazine of your own. It 
sounds to me like a good plan. What do you think? 

RuBy WARNER, 
Children’s Editor. 





